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FROM THE PRESIDENT TO YOU 


Chicago is the host city for the forty-fourth annual 
conference of the Illinois Library Association, to be held 
at the Palmer House, October 24-26. 

A complete and attractive program has been arranged 
to interest librarians of public, high school and college 
libraries. 

The general sessions scheduled for Thursday and 
Saturday wi!l be devoted to more general professional 
problems including Regional Library Service and Adult 
Education. 

On Friday will be sectional meetings for library 
trustees, children’s, school and college librarians as well 
as group discussions of administrative problems of pub- 
lic libraries including reference and loan service. 

At the annual dinner on Friday, Douglas C. McMur- 
trie, a recognized authority in his field, will give an 
illustrated talk on “Gutenberg’s Invention of Printing 
and Its Social Significance.” 

Attendance at this Conference will enable you to visit 
libraries in Chicago including the Chicago Public Li- 
brary and its branches, Crerar, Newberry and the uni- 
versity libraries as well as other interesting educational 
institutions. 

Plan to be with us at the Palmer House, October 
24-26. 

The Illinois State Library Bookmobile will be ex- 
hibited! 








N. R. Levin, President, 
Illinois Library Association. 


[Printed by authority of the State of Illinois] 
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ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 


EDWARD J. HUGHES 
Secretary of State and State Librarian 


HELENE H. ROGERS 
Assistant State Librarian 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE DEPARTMENT HEADS 
CaRL B. Ropen, Chairman MarGARET C. Norton 
District 2 (Chicago) Archives 


ALICE WILLIAMS 
District 1 (Moline) CHARLOTTE RYAN 
Extension Service 
IpA FAYE WRIGHT 
District 2 (Evanston) HARRIET M. SKOGH 
P. L. WINDSOR General Library 
District 3 (Urbana) 
JESSIE JENKS 
EarL BROWNING Adult Education 
District 4 (Peoria) 
AGNEs LONG 


BELLA STEUERNAGEL ; as : ' 
District 5 (Belleville) Field Visitor—School Libraries 


EFFIE LANSDEN BERNICE WIEDEMANN KARRAKER 
District 6 (Cairo) Field Visitor—Public Libraries 
Number of Books, magazines and newspapers. ........-- eee eee teen eee eee 189,882* 
ne i I, IN, on ia isd dnc ced etnwes neck 006 000 eeiwew none’ 157,575 
( 6,149 vols. 
OND III oo sin nce cae Wie ses eee ed hese ea sees semmar 1,657 drawers 
41 boxes 
ES iene eae SG are ath hace ee & RRR AR MA ise ORK Oak ee Kile ake eee 23,369 
Ne ee ee eee ee ee ry 860 


(including subscriptions, donations, deposits—U. S.) 
* As of June 30, 1940. 


Publications of the Illinois State Library include the BIENNIAL REPORT which is 
prepared for the General Assembly and which gives a summary account of the work of all 
departments (including the Archives, Extension Service and the General Library) and the 
use and growth of the library; ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, a monthly bulletin which serves 
as a news medium of the public libraries of the state, the MONTHLY LIST OF RECENT 
ADDITIONS to the book collection of the State Library; and, the LEAFLETS issued 
from time to time, explaining certain phases of service. Leaflets in print at the present 
time are: 

Leaflet No. 
Leailet No. 
Leaflet No. 
Leaflet No. 
Leaflet No. 
Leaflet No. 


Picture Collection 

Free Books for Illinois Readers 
Librarian’s Professional Shelf 

Books for Reference Collection 

The Archives 

Adult Education, an opportunity for you. 


On f& Wr 


Entered as second-class matter April 22, 1919, at the postoftice at Springfield, Illinois 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of 
October 3, 1917. 
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BUILDING A GENERAL BOOK COLLECTION TO 


PROMOTE READING 


By Ipa FAYE WRIGHT, librarian, Evanston Public Library 


Any discussion of a collection of books 
inevitably resolves itself first into a dis- 
cussion of people—people who may use the 
books; people who determine policies re- 
garding the selection and administration of 
them and people who make the contacts 
between the book and person who needs it. 

The people who may use the books— 
What do we know about them? 

In my mind’s eye I can see the libra- 
rians of the country pouring over the new 
census figures of their towns just as soon 
as such figures are released. This that 
they may glean as much information as 
possible concerning the people who make 
up their communities 

—their vocational activities—for the 
light which such information throws 
on possible book needs. 

—their financial capacity and living con- 
ditions—because of the bearing which 
these may have on the ability and 
probability of personal ownership of 
books. 

—their age groups and their status of 
formal education—because of the great 
importance of this information in de- 
termining the types of materials best 
suited to the community. 


All of these are factors so basic to the 
determination of policies for building a 
book collection that they should be care- 
fully analyzed, tabulated and written on 
the blackboard or put into charts for con- 
certed study by the library board and staff. 


An analysis of the make up of the com- 
munity, such as the census will reveal, is 
essential for the second group of persons 
mentioned as involved in the building of 
a book collection—the library board. 


DEMONSTRATION FOR THE BOARD 


From it the members can gain a picture 
which will enable them the better to under- 
stand and envision the ramifications of the 
services and the book collections which 
should be built up to meet the particular 
needs of their communities. 


; Not only is this essential as background 
information for the book committee, but 
given a vision of the bigness of the li- 
brary’s possibilities, the finance committee 
will work with a zest to secure the maxi- 
mum funds possible for books and services; 
the extension committee will create friends 
who will spread tidings of values in and 
need for books; and, the policy committee 
will maintain that delicate balance between 
the books and the services which will make 
the collection functionable. 
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I wonder in how many libraries it is the 
practice to “set the stage” for Library 
Board meetings as we do for meetings with 
other groups, e.g. have new books, special 
exhibits, graphs, etc. on display at the 
Board meetings? 

Unquestionably attractive, fresh volumes 
and exhibits spread about the room and on 
the board table do create that bookish at- 
mosphere which aids materially in keeping 
ever before the minds of the members the 
goal of their every activity. And the 
blackboard—what a blessing is that old 
fashioned medium for presenting visually, 
yet informally, facts and figures of book 
use and thereby reinforcing the spoken re- 
port. 


FEATURES AT BoaRD MEETINGS 


As we all know, special features at 
board meetings which include human in- 
terest stories told by staff members, help 
no end to interpret to and clinch with the 
board the values inherent in certain types 
of materials, particularly those which fur- 
ther the social service functions of the in- 
stitution. 


In these days of pressure for censorship 
it is the more important that we afford 
them every bit of assistance possible in 
getting a rounded viewpoint of public 
opinion as a basis for the formation of 
policies—policies which are the first line 
of action and of defense for the “Library’s 
Bill of Rights.” 

And the third group involved in any con- 
sideration of building a general book col- 
lection to promote reading is, of course, 
the staff. What we have said regarding a 
thorough understanding of the community 
applies most importantly to ourselves. 
Not only is this a concern of those in the 
lending department, but every member of 
the staff is involved in the job of building 
a book collection for the community. 
Everything which each can contribute to 
the presentation of the many sided needs 
and interests of people should enter into 
our picture. The children’s librarians 
through their contacts with adults, as par- 
ents, can make a wonderful contribution, 
as can the staffs of other specialized de- 
partments, toward an interpretation of the 
vital concerns of the community, library 
users and non-users. Pages and janitors, 
frequently throw most unexpected light on 
why we are not reaching certain groups. 

Analyses and presentations such as have 
been mentioned are first essentials to the 
building of a book collection which will 
meet the needs of the entire community— 








not just cater to those already using the 
library. They are first essentials for our 
own analysis of needs and first essentials 
for the Board members in the establish- 
ment of policies. 


TACKLING SOME PROBLEMS 


With such basic information readily at 
hand we are in a position to tackle prob- 
lems such as these; whether we shall— 

Acquire background material for poten- 
tial users at the expense of understock- 
ing current items that seemingly should 
be duplicated and distributed widely. 

Or whether to concentrate chiefly on try- 
ing to provide for current demands— 
even though the life of, and interest 
in, much of the material may be only 
temporary? 

Or whether there is a middle ground 
which we can take as a general gov- 
erning policy? 

When we consider the first problem— 
that as to whether we should build for po- 
tential users, I am pretty certain that our 
immediate reaction would be to vote yes. 
This because our gratitude to our predeces- 
sors for having built up such well-rounded, 
basic collections is so great that we feel 
that we, in turn, should do our bit for 
coming generations. Without such a wealth 
of background material, we wonder how we 
could have tided through these years when 
our book budgets have been cut 50 to 60 
per cent. Yet in the face of this urge to 
build for the future, are we not confronted 
with situations completely unknown a 
decade or two ago? 

Enjoyable self-education as it is being 
conceived today takes on aspects quite dif- 
ferent from those of the past and as Dr. 
Learned pointed out “the great majority 
of the materials of the present-day public 
library were not produced with the require- 
ments of popular, self-education in mind.” 


READING STUDIES HELP 


Fairly recent studies of people’s mental 
and reading abilities throw a light on our 
book selection problems which very def- 
initely affects our ideas regarding what are 
“the best books for the greatest number.” 
Recently devised tests make possible a 
better understanding of the reading abili- 
ties of our public and of the readability of 
printed material, especially that which we 
have formerly termed background material. 

Using as a guiding principle this newly 
acquired information regarding people’s 
mental and reading abilities, entirely new 
concepts for evaluating printed materials 
have been set up. To match up with these 
concepts, a start has been made toward 
creating a happier medium for attracting 
the potential reader through a new type 
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and small 


of readable pamphlets 
These are attractive in format, with print 
scientifically suited to the eye, vocabulary 
fitted to the individual’s reading ability, 
and text appropriate for the lay reader, 
The picture and digest type of magazine 
are also recent developments which have 


book. 


greatly affected our ideas of materials 
which will appeal to the general reader. 


EXAMINING THE BUDGET 


To secure a supply of this newer type 
material ample enough to promote popular 
education, most of us will have to come 
to bat both with our financial budgets and 
our budgets for book holdings since few 
libraries these days can assume additional 
responsibilities without reducing the ex- 
pense of other services. 

In budgeting purchases by subject and 
by type of material we must weigh in the 
balance whether we shall buy according to 
the past borrowing habits of the library’s 
present patrons, or whether the accent shall 
be placed on the “dominant life concerns” 
of library users and non-users, as revealed 
by the newer findings which have been 
mentioned. 

The latter policy would lead to the stock- 
ing of many duplicate copies of a rela- 
tively few but eminently satisfactory titles 
(satisfactory from the present point of 
view of popular education) rather than a 
few copies each of many titles more or 
less useful in a popular program. Our 
former policies of providing a little on 
every topic may need to be scrapped in 
favor of purchasing many copies of a few 
titles which may heighten popular interest 
even though that interest may be short 
lived. 

All of these points have to do with the 
book itself. 


COOPERATIVE BuYING 


Completely different factors have de- 
veloped which also have a bearing on the 
book collections needed by each individual 
library. Factors such as ease and speed 
of transportation and the lowered book 
postage rate which facilitate interlibrary 
loans, are foremost among those which will 
increasingly affect our attitudes toward the 
possibility of working out the third in our 
consideration—that of taking a middle 
ground. 

Because of these factors it is now quite 
possible for libraries of a given region to 
ceme to a mutual agreement that collec- 
tively they will develop their book collec- 
tions for potential and future users—eg., 
they can agree to allocate a certain part 
of their book budgets to purchase materials 
which so far as lending is concerned, will 
be considered as the common property of 
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all the cooperating libraries. This par- 
ticularly in respect to items too expensive 
for any one library to include in its pur- 
chases and also for those for which there 
is seemingly no current or continuous de- 
mand, but which in the estimation of the 
group would be basic to a well-rounded col- 
lection for the region. 


A REGIONAL SYSTEM 


And the regional library itself! If and 
when that sum total of all of our desires 
becomes a reality—what will that not do 
to our policies of book buying? What will 
it not do also to our policies regarding the 
necessity for each library to retain semi- 
stagnant materials which not only take 
space but which standing on the open shelf 
constantly reduce the appeal of many 
virile books. 

As one plays with this idea of area and 
regional libraries and envisions the ramifi- 
cations of the values and economics in- 
herent in it, one overflows with zeal to 
work for legislation which will bring to 
fruition such a goal. 


SUMMARY 


In our concept of the topic “Building a 
General Book Collection to Promote Read- 
ing,” we have stressed the importance of 
getting a clear picture of the persons who 
make up our possible clientile—a picture 
composed of facts revealed by the census 
and those from recent studies of individual 
reading abilities and those concerning read- 
ability of materials. 

We have stressed this phase for, as we 
mentioned in the beginning—building—the 
very act of building necessarily resolves it- 
self into a consideration of people. After 
we have gotten a rounded picture of those 
for whom we are building, we can then 
select the material with which to build. 

For what is building in our sense of the 
word? Is it the actual possession of books; 
or, is it building for that intangible some- 
thing gained from the reading of books 
which is evident only in a sturdier, more 
enlightened, more helpful citizenry? 

When in all the history of the world has 
there ever been greater need to build for 
people—for all the people—for the adults 
yes, but also for the youth who will so 
soon be the parent of tomorrow, for the 
child who, before we know it, will be to- 
morrow’s “first voter,” and for our boards 
and ourselves upon whom is placed this 
greatest of all responsibilities—envisioning 
and building that collection of books which 
may in turn build values in people! 





Given before a meeting of the 
Lending Section, American Library 
Association conference in Cincinnati. 








FILMS FOR LIBRARIES 


School and children’s librarians have an 
unusual opportunity to correlate books, 
radio and films in connection with the 
1940-1941 program of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System American School of the Air. 
The Teachers Manual for the program sug- 
gests not only books but also educational 
films in its bibliographies. In addition, the 
American Film Center has worked out a 
plan in cooperation with the American Li- 
brary Association and CBS whereby school 
or public libraries may assist their patrons 
to obtain the films listed in the Manual. 

A number of libraries have already made 
it a practice to direct attention to books 
and reading in connection with the Ameri- 
can School of the Air programs used in 
their schools or communities. Now they 
may also aid in obtaining appropriate films. 
At present, many libraries help their 
patrons to locate educational films through 
the Educational Film Catalog (H. W. Wil- 
son Company, N. Y.) or other lists. 

When a needed film is not available 
through local town or state film distribut- 
ing agencies, libraries may put their 
patrons directly in touch with the Ameri- 
can Film Center through which arrange- 
ments for obtaining the film can be made. 
In preparation for experimenting with this 
service, libraries should request from the 
American Film Center, Donald Slesinger, 
Director, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City, a small supply of form postcards to 
use in transmitting to the Film Center the 
requests of teachers or other patrons for 
films listed in the Manual. This does not 
involve financial obligation to the library. 

The American School of the Air begins 
its broadcasts early in October and this 
year is broadcasting the program and its 
audience. The program will be used in 
Latin America and Canada as well as in 
the United States. The Teachers Manual 
may be obtained from the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, 485 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


DO YOU USE FILMS? 


Public school and college libraries which 
are handling and using educational films 
are requested to send information about 
their experience to Gerald McDonald, 
American Library Association, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Descriptions of 
their work in this field and mention of 
problems encountered will be especially 
welcome. This information is wanted at an 
early date to assist in a fact-finding study 
made possible by a grant to A.L.A. by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 
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REMEMBERING THE SMALL LIBRARY 


This story of how a collection of 10,000 bookplates came to be in the West 
Chicago Public Library is recounted at our request by the donor, Mrs. 
Cornelia Eames Anthony, “Grove Place,” West Chicago, Ill.—R. E. M. 


My interest in bookplate collecting be- 
gan in 1921 when the New York Public 
Library, which at the time had a collec- 
tion of 9,000 bookplates, asked me for my 
ex libris which had been designed for me 
many years before by the noted artist, Julia 
Collins Stohr. 

Miss Woodworth of the Library School 
there, in thanking me for my print, asked 
me why I did not make a collection of 
them as it was largely a matter of ex- 
change. All my life, I have been collecting 
old porcelain, glass, paintings, early Georg- 
ian mahogany furniture, etc., so this was 
“right up my alley.” 

Mr. Anthony and I talked it over and 
decided to make the collection for my 
home town of West Chicago. We thought 
that it would be nice to do something for 
a small town since so many were making 
contributions to large cities. Not knowing 
where to start I decided to write to the 
men with the great libraries — Pierepont 
Morgan, Sr., etc. Mr. Anthony warned me 
that these were very busy men and might 
not answer my letters, that my feelings 
would be hurt. I said, “Right now I will 
make up my mind that no matter what 
happens, my feelings will never be hurt.” 
They never have been. 


Ex Lisris SENT IN EXCHANGE 


I sent a print of my own bookplate, 
telling them what I was trying to do and 
asking for theirs in exchange. Almost 
without exception, by return mail I re- 
ceived their ex libris and a letter telling 
me they were glad someone was remember- 
ing the small towns. 

It has been a happy path I have trod 
in search of the interesting bookplates— 
most interesting to me because they are so 
personal. You can often find a man’s 
whole life interests in his bookplates. 

One Back Bay, Boston gentleman wrote, 
“I cannot understand why you wish any- 
thing as personal as my bookplate. I 
would just as soon think of sending you 
my undershirt.” I treasure that letter as 
being one of the few times I was denied. 
Incidentally, I have received his bookplate 
by exchange. 

Mr. Anthony and I gave a collection of 
10,000 bookplates to the West Chicago 
Public Library in 1935. It contains book- 


plates from every country in the world, 
the ex libris of George Washington as well 
as many other presidents of the United 
States and their wives, and several signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. 


Paul 
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Revere’s own bookplate, a rude wood cut, 
is in the collection. It is so valuable that 
it has been forged, and we also have one 
of the forgeries. 


How THE COLLECTION Is ARRANGED 


I like to honor the designers and en- 
gravers of bookplates—almost a lost art in 
this busy machine age. As far as possible, 
I have arranged the collection according 
to the artist. Mr. Anthony did all the 
mounting (we mount them on 8 x 10 
sheets). We print the name of the owner 
in the upper right hand corner, and the 
one who has given the bookplate together 
with the date received in the lower left 
hand corner. Under the bookplate, on the 
mount, we write anything of interest we 
may learn regarding the owner or artist. 
When Mr. Anthony was prevented from 
finishing this task, as he could no longer 
use his hands, the library carried on. They 
have also card-indexed the bookplates. 

Many interesting stories are connected 
with these bookplates. Leland Stanford 
ran out of money when he was building 
the great university which bears his name. 
Mrs. Stanford gave her jewels that it might 
be finished. A great artist, out of admira- 
tion of this, made the bookplate which is 
now used in the Stanford Library books. 

The collection contains the only book- 
plate designed by Winslow Homer; many 
ex libris of E. D. French, the greatest en- 
graver of copper bookplates; items de- 
signed by Sidney L. Smith, Timothy Cole, 
John W. Evans, and W. F. Hopson, all 
great names in the art. 


BooKPLATES OF NOTABLES 


The greatest universities use many book- 
plates in their different collections. Harv- 
ard uses more than 150, and they are 
largely represented in our _ collection 
Queen Alexandria sent me hers with a very 
gracious letter, as did King Alfonso of 
Spain. There are many bookplates of the 
English nobility, mostly armorial; some 
few of the crusaders; from the Vatican, 
from bishops, arch-bishops, popes, famous 
doctors, lawyers, supreme court justices 
The bookplate of Charlie Chaplin shows 
his hat, stick and shoes. The opera singer, 
Emma Eames’ bookplate is a_ beautiful 
etching of an old tree that she passed in 
her daily drives. Governor Horner’s book- 
plate is also in the collection. 

Many of the early Americans used jus 
a plain sticker with their name printed o 
it. These are very valuable. Gener 
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Pershing used only a sticker as did John 
D. Rockefeller. Morgan’s is a square of 
leather with his name, as is John Drink- 
water's. 


BuILt ENTIRELY By GIFTS 


As a collection, ours runs among the best 
in point of quality, though there are a 
number of larger collections built up 
largely by purchase. Our collection has 
been built entirely by gift and by exchange 
of our bookplates. 

If I see or hear of a bookplate, I know 
that I shall some day have it in the 
collection, so if I do not collect them all 
before I leave this life, I know I shall be 
collecting them in Heaven, otherwise it 


will not be quite perfect as we are told 
Heaven is to be. 





Note: The Anthonys’ own bookplate 
is a wood engraving by John W. Evans of 
Brooklyn and is the view as seen from 
the north porch of their home at “Grove 
Place” on the site where Lincoln and 
Douglas engaged in a debate in 1858. Mrs. 
Anthony’s personal bookplate designed by 
Julia Collins Stohn, shows a corner of the 
library in a 100 year old house the An- 
thony’s lived in in Canada when Mr. 
Anthony was building railroads and bridges 
there. 

Mrs. Anthony is one of the governors of 
the American Society of Bookplate De- 
signers and Collectors. 





PEORIA HAS A NEW LIBRARY 


On July first the E. S. Willcox Branch 
Library was opened as the fourth unit in 
the Peoria Public Library system. Some 
of the older librarians will remember Mr. 
Willcox as the father of the Illinois Li- 
brary Law and as librarian of the Peoria 
Public Library from 1891-1915. Previous 
to that time he had been a director of the 
library and of its predecessor, the -Peoria 
Mercantile Library, for 35 years. 

This new branch is 70 x 40 feet, of 
fireproof construction and fully insulated. 
Its exterior is of local brick in soft shades 
of red with trim of variegated Indiana lime- 
stone. Interior finish is in birch which 
makes a pleasing background for the light 
oak finish of the furniture. Book shelves 
and radiators are built in. Turquoise sail 
doth drapes harmonize with the light green 
of the window sash and form a colorful 
contrast to the bright bindings of the 
books. 

An easily accessible grade door offers a 
separate entrance to the Children’s Room. 
On this lower floor is also a large stack 
tom with plenty of natural light, a 
janitor’s room and a room for the boiler 
and stoker. 

The vestibule of the main entrance con- 
tains a built-in exhibition case and steps 
leading to the Adult Room at the right 
and the Young People’s Room at the left. 
On the main floor between these two rooms 
is the charging desk and the reference sec- 
tion. A staff rest room occupies the central 
portion at the rear of the building. 

All ceilings are sound absorbent, lighting 
is indirect, and air conditioning is avail- 
able for the whole building. Total cost 
Was approximately $32,000 including land- 
scaping. 

—Ear_ W. BROWNING, librarian, 
Peoria Public Library. 


MILNER LIBRARY 
DEDICATED 


In an impressive ceremony held in the 
outdoor theater at Illinois State Normal 
University campus the new $556,000 Mil- 
ner Library was dedicated, June 10. It 
is a two story brick building, Georgian in 
style, and was dedicated to the memory 
of Ange. Vernon Milner, librarian there 
from 1890 to 1928. 

Frank K. Walters, director of the divi- 
sion of libraries, gave the dedicatory ad- 
dress. Paul M. Angle represented Gover- 
nor Horner. President Fairchild of Normal, 
presiding, paid tribute to the work of Miss 
Milner and also to the work and plans of 
the present librarian, Eleanor Welch and 
her staff. 


The building houses a spacious reading 
room, conference rooms, a sound-proof 
room for the Carnegie music and art col- 
lection, a special library staff room, a 
browsing room, four levels of stacks with 
space for 180,000 volumes, and 56 cubicles 
where faculty and students may retire for 
special study. Of special interest is the 
museum which will house a cultural and 
art museum as well as the regular univer- 
sity museum. A special room is devoted 
to exhibits of 5,000 sample textbooks, gifts 
of 65 publishers. Another room is equipped 
for microphotography. The building was 
erected with state and federal funds. 


Miss Milner was largely responsible for 
the organization of the first Normal Li- 
brary; it was at her suggestion that a li- 
brary instruction course for all students was 
provided and that a special teacher-libra- 
rian course was offered. She was president 
of the Illinois Library Association in 1907. 
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FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Friends of the Library of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago was organized in 1934 
and numbers 221 members at present. 
Dues are fixed at $1, $5, $25, $100, and 
$1,000 (Life Membership) at the choice of 
members. The privileges of all grades are 
exactly the same. 

The fund thus raised is employed to 
make special acquisitions for the library, 
meet the cost of publishing The Courier 
thrice a year, and pay for meetings. The 
organization also made generous contribu- 
tions toward equipping the library’s two 
most attractive rooms—the Lincoln and 
Modern Poetry Libraries. 


Meetings are held from time to time, 
and always at the end of the business year 
in May—this one as a dinner generally. 
These meetings and attendant numbers of 
The Courier usually are arranged to cele- 
brate some important addition, such as the 
William E. Barton Lincolniana, the Har- 
riet Monroe Library of Modern Poetry, the 
William Beaumont Collection, the Salmon 
O. Levinson Peace Collection, the Julius 
Rosenwald Papers, the Map Library, and 
the Laboratory of Microphotography. 
Gracing these occasions have been a num- 
ber of distinguished speakers, including 
Carl Sandburg, Archibald MacLeish, Am- 





bassador Dodd, Lloyd Lewis, Thornton 
Wilder, Ford Maddox Ford, Lascelles Aber. 
crombie, President Hutchins, Dean Gordon 
J. Laing, Anton Carlson, Howard Vincent 
O’Brien and Douglas C. McMurtrie. Eve. 
nings were also devoted to the Horace 
Bimillennium in 1935 and the Gutenberg 
Quincentennial this year. 

The Association has a written constitu- 
tion and set of by-laws. Direction is jn 
the hands of an Executive Board, consisting 
of the officers and the Director of Libra- 
ries. The officers are a President, a number 
of Vice presidents (four at present) and a 
Secretary-Treasurer. The last named office 
has been held from the outset by the Dj- 
rector of Libraries, who edits The Courier. 
This publication is the binder of the asso- 
ciation. One of its numbers was 
esteemed by the University authorities as 
to have it reprinted and given wide dis- 
tribution among its friends. Others are 
equally distinguished thanks to famous 
names among the contributors, including, 
in addition to those named above, R. Wal- 
ton Moore, Counsellor of the State De. 
partment. 


—M. LLEWELLYN RANEY, Director, 
The University of Chicago 
Libraries. 





THREE LIBRARIANS RETIRE 


Nellie E. Parham, librarian of Withers 
Public Library, Bloomington for more than 
40 years, has retired October 1, according 
to an announcement made by the library 
Board. Thelma Van Ness, former assistant 
librarian, has been appointed to succeed 
Miss Parham. 

An outstanding library leader of Illinois, 
Miss Parham has made many contributions 
to library service not only in Bloomington 
but also in the state. She has been active 
in the Illinois Library Association and in 
1910 served as president. 

The following quotation from an editorial 
in the Bloomington Daily Pantagraph gives 
a picture of how Bloomington feels about 
Miss Parham: 

“Miss Nellie E. Parham has achieved a 
notable record—one without parallel—in 
the cultural life of Bloomington. . . . 
she has served through all these years as a 
sympathetic counsellor of this community, 
including youths and adults, in their read- 
ing habits. Miss Parham is a great 


librarian, and beyond that a broad minded, 
helpful member of the community. 


In her 
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coming retirement she will carry the appre- 
ciation of every citizen.” 


Mary C. Vocelle from Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan, is the new librarian at Glen Elly 
Free Public Library, replacing Grace Me. 
Mahon who recently retired after 20 year 
as librarian there. 

During Miss McMahon’s two decades of 
service the library has grown to nearly 
four times its size and now has one of the 
highest per capita circulation in any Chi- 
cago suburban library, averaging more tha 
nine books per person per year. 

An open house program was held Sep 
tember 22 for Glen Ellyn citizens to mett 
Miss Vocelle and to become acquainted 
with the work of the Friends of the Li- 
brary organization. 


Dr. Carl M. White, former librarian o 
the University of North Carolina, has taker 
over the duties as director of the Univer 
sity of Illinois Library and Library Schol 
to succeed Dr. P. L. Windsor who has t 
tired. Dr. Windsor is temporarily residing 
in San Francisco, California. (see Januat 
issue for article on Dr. White.) 
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LINCOLN MATERIAL FOR 
LIBRARIANS 


The public library problem of supplying 
adequate material on Abraham Lincoln 
each February can easily be met by mem- 
bership in the Abraham Lincoln Associa- 
tion. The Association, which has been 
publishing the results of its research into 
the career of Lincoln, has produced much 
material on a variety of subjects. In each 
of its 58 Bulletins of eight pages each is 
material for any high school theme or club 
address. 

The two addresses made at the celebra- 
tion of Lincoln’s birthday since 1923 have 
been published in 16 volumes. Among the 
speakers have been Governor Henry 
Horner, William Allen White, General John 
M. Palmer, Claude G. Bowers, Michael 
Pupin and Carl Sandburg. 

Of the seven other volumes published, 
four are yet in print and are presented 
along with all the publications issued since 
1923 to new members of the Association. 

Beginning in March, 1940, a 48-page 
quarterly has been issued. The 115 library 
members now include many of the larger 
universities and historical societies and 24 
public libraries in Illinois. 

The Association will gladly furnish com- 
plete details without obligation. Send a 
card to Harry E. Pratt, executive-secretary, 
Abraham Lincoln Association, Springfield. 





COUNTY SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


McDonough County rural school children 
will be served by a traveling school library 
beginning this year, according to an an- 
nouncement by Samuel M. Bishop, county 
superintendent of schools. The library is 
to receive 500 books from the Illinois State 
Library every three months for circulation 
among the rural schools. In addition to 
this revolving supply of books, there are 
approximately 2,000 volumes belonging to 
the regular county superintendent’s library 
which are available for distribution. New 
quarters for the library, in the basement of 
the court house, has been provided. 

Books may be borrowed for a period of 
two weeks, subject to renewal for another 
two weeks. Schools with an enrollment of 
ten or fewer pupils will be limited to ten 
books. Schools with an enrollment of more 
than ten pupils will be allowed a book per 
pupil. Teachers are urged to bring their 
children to the library so that each child 
may select his own book. 





A circulating school library in Knox 
County is also now provided by the county 
superintendent of schools, J. R. Peck. At 
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the first of the school year, each school is 
provided with a set of 12 books that will 
be replaced monthly with another set of 
12. These changes are made each month 
for eight months, making a total of 96 


books eventually reaching each _ school. 
Schools are assessed $8 for a two-year 
period. 





CHICAGO TRAINING COURSE 


A training course for library service is 
now offered by the Chicago Public Library. 
Applicants who pass an examination will be 
given a nine months’ training course which 
will make them eligible for Civil Service 
examinations for a staff position. 

In making the announcement, Carl B. 
Roden, librarian, explained that “Complete 
training can only be secured through at- 
tendance at one of the library schools offer- 
ing two year courses on the same basis as 
other professional schools or through long 
and uncertain periods of apprenticeship. 


“Meanwhile, the need for workers with 
some degree of preparation has led the 
large libraries to institute training courses 
in which the rudiments of library processes 
are imparted to selected groups of persons 
who desire to avail themselves of such an 
opportunity and who have the necessary 
qualifications of mind, spirit and person- 
ality.” 





STATE LIBRARY FEATURED 


The Illinois Blue Book for 1939-40, 
which has recently been issued by Secretary 
of State Edward J. Hughes, contains a 
40-page account of the “Growth of the 
State Library and Archives.” It is illus- 
trated with 25 views showing the library 
in action. 

This special section was prepared to 
commemorate 100 years of service of the 
State Library in Illinois and is printed as 
a special feature of the 1939-40 book. The 
section is printed by off-set on buff-colored, 
linen finish paper. The following is the 
foreword by Secretary Hughes: 

In presenting the following study of 
the functions and accomplishments of 
the several branches of the Illinois 
State Library, I wish to emphasize the 
social, cultural and historical import- 
ance of a State Library. 

Illinois has progressed measurably in 
this field, but there is much to be 
done. The State Library exists for the 
benefit of the people. Every citizen 
should learn about it and help to make 
it grow and improve. 
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McMURTRIE IS BANQUET SPEAKER 


Douglas C. McMurtrie, noted authority 
oh typography and the history of printing, 
will be the Illinois Library Association ban- 
quet speaker at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
on Friday evening, October 25. 

Mr. McMurtrie will talk on “Guten- 
berg’s Invention of Printing and Its Social 
Significance.” 


REGIONALISM SESSION 


Mildred Sandoe, organizer, Ohio State 
Library, Columbus, and Helene H. Rogers, 
assistant state librarian, Illinois State Li- 
brary, Springfield, are the two speakers for 
the general session on Library Service and 
Regional Development, to be held Saturday 
morning. 

The selection of speakers is significant 
since Ohio has been organized on a regional 
library basis for some years and Illinois 
is at present making plans for state-wide 
regional library service. 


DIRECTORY OF ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIANS 


The Director of Illinois Librarians which 
is being prepared by the Junior Members 
of Illinois is nearing completion and will 
be ready for distribution at the October 
meeting of ILA in Chicago. We have in- 
cluded in the Director the names and posi- 
tions of all public, school, association, uni- 
versity and special librarians and the li- 
brary supervisors of the WPA and NYA 
as far as possible. The Directory is free to 
every library in the state and to members 
of ILA. Others may secure copies for a 
slight cost. It is a much needed index to 
the Illinois librarians and should be on the 
shelf of every library in the state. Get 
your copy in Chicago. 


IL.L.A. SECTION CHAIRMEN 


The following librarians have agreed to 
serve as chairmen of sections of the Illinois 
Library Association, according to an an- 
nouncement made by President N. R. 
Levin: 

SMALL LIBRARIES SECTION — Mrs. Eleanor 
Manning, librarian, Quincy Public Li- 
brary. 

CHILDREN’s SECTION —Hazel C. Heintz, 
children’s librarian, Jacksonville Public 
Library. 
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—— 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY SECTION—Né] 
Steele, librarian, Illinois Institute 
Technology. 

REFERENCE AND LOAN SECTION—Harriet 
M. Skogh, Illinois State Library, Spring. 
field. 

Junior MemBers — Lois Martin, Illinois 
State Library, Springfield. 

Hi1GH SCHOOL LIBRARIANS—-Genevieve 
Dixon, librarian, New Trier Township 
High School, Winnetka. 

TRUSTEE SECTION—Rev. Andrew B. Lemke, 
trustee, Matson Public Library, Prince. 
ton. 


INTRODUCING THE LS.L. 
BOOKMOBILE 


The news is out at last! The Illinois 
State Library is to have a bookmobile—in 
fact it has already been ordered and the 
2,000 new books that are to go into it ar 
daily arriving from publishers. We wil 
not tell you any more about the _book- 
mobile except that it is one of the finest 
and most modern now in use. It will make 
its debut at the Illinois Library Associa 
tion conference in Chicago, October 24-26 
where you can examine it. We think it 
is worth a trip to Chicago to see it! 


WANTED! 


Wanted by the Public Relations Com- 
mittee of I.L.A.—Samples of your library 
publicity (lists, articles, pictures, posters, 
reports, scripts, etc.) to exhibit at the Chi- 
cago I.L.A. meeting. Send same to H 
Vail Deale, Withers Public Library, Bloom. 
ington. 


FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY 
LUNCHEON 


The annual Friends of the Library 
luncheon will be held at noon Thursday, 
Oct. 24, at the Palmer House, as the first 
activity of conference week. It is coopera 
tively sponsored by the recently organized 
Friends of the Chicago Public Library, the 
I.L.A., and the A.L.A. 

Several donors of special gifts to the 
Chicago Public Library are expected to & 
present as guests. Representatives of Chi- 
cago service clubs, library boards, ani 
several authors will be present at the 
luncheon. 

All persons interested in the rapidly 
expanding Friends of the Library move 
ment are invited to be present. 
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PANEL ON THE COMMUNITY 
SCHOOL 


The Community School for Adults, 
sponsored by the Lincoln Library, Spring- 
field, will be the subject for a panel 
discussion at 2:30 p. m. Thursday, October 
24, in the Palmer House, Chicago, to open 
the annual conference of the Illinois 
Library Association. 

Alice Farquhar, readers’ advisor, Chicago 
Public Library and chairman of the adult 
education board of the American Library 
Association, will be chairman of the panel. 
Other members are: Dr. Thomas Masters, 
chairman of the adult education committee 
of Lincoln Library; Wesley C. Eastman, 
professor of education and psychology at 
Blackburn College, Carlinville and instruc- 
tor in the Community School; Mary Hum- 
phrey, prominent Springfield social welfare 
leader and student in the Community 
School; John Chancellor, adult education 
specialist in the A.L.A. office, and Leslie 
E. Brown, director of the Community 
School. 





PROGRAM FOR TRUSTEES 


At the first general session of the I.L.A. 
conference, Thursday afternoon, Rev. A. B. 
Lemke, Princeton, will speak on “George 
Washington, or the Sphinx.” 

Trustees will have an all-day meeting 
Friday with a luncheon at noon. Mrs. A. 
W. Errett, Jr.. Kewanee, trustee, and Mrs. 
Arne Oldberg, Evanston, trustee, will be 
speakers during the day’s session. 





REFERENCE AND LOAN SECTION 


A timely addition to the conference will 
be the talk on “The National Emergency 
and Book Service,” to be given by Elinor 
Johnson, reference librarian, Moline Public 
Library, at the reference and loan section 
meeting Friday morning. 

Lillian Kent, Clinton librarian, will speak 
on “Dispensers and Counsellors,” and Mil- 
dred Bruder, in charge of public relations, 
Chicago Public Library, will speak on 
“Promoting a Library Through Public Re- 
lations.” 

“What We Have and Have Not: 
sources and Possibilities in Library Co- 
operation,” a symposium on _ interlibrary 
loan possibilities in Illinois, will be pre- 
sented Friday morning. Earl W. Browning, 
librarian, Peoria Public Library, will serve 
as chairman, with the following librarians 
presenting brief statements: 

Etheldred Abbot, librarian, The Art In- 
stitute, Chicago; Carl B. Roden, librarian, 
Chicago Public Library; J. Christian Bay, 
librarian, John Crerar Library; George B. 
Utley, librarian, Newberry Library; Kath- 


Re- 
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arine M. Hall, reference librarian, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Libraries; and Paul Angle, 
librarian, Illinois State Historical Library. 





A joint luncheon of the children’s and 
high school sections of the I.L.A. will be 
held Friday noon. 





ADMINISTRATION OF SMALL 
LIBRARIES 


A practical program on business admin- 
istration (budget, insurance, accounting) 
for the small library is planned for the 
small library section of I.L.A. 

Mrs. Bernice W. Karraker, field visitor, 
Illinois State Library, will discuss “Illinois 
Library Laws in Relation to Income” and 
Frances E. Holbrook, Park Ridge librarian, 
will discuss “Accounting Methods for Small 
Public Libraries.” 





FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


“Present Concepts of Civic Education” is 
the topic of a discussion to be presented 
by two teachers from New Trier High 
School, Winnetka, at the I.L.A. high school 
librarians’ meeting Friday. 

Bernice Leary, research specialist for 
Row, Peterson publishing company, will 
speak on “What is Involved in Reading 
Guidance.” 





COLLEGE SECTION 


Anna Orcutt, psychologist of the Illinois 
Institute of Technology, will talk before the 
college and university section of I.L.A. on 
“What is Good Reading.” A _ publisher’s 
representative will discuss ‘““The Publisher’s 
Good Book.” 





WOMAN’S CLUB TO GIVE TEA 


The Woman’s City Club of Chicago has 
arranged for a tea for I.L.A. delegates Fri- 
day, Oct. 25, between 4:00 and 6:00 p. m. 
at the club rooms, 514 Fine Arts Bldg., 410 
South Michigan Ave. 





MACLEISH TO SPEAK AT 
ROCKFORD 


Rockford College’s new library will be 
dedicated Sunday, Oct. 20, with Archibald 
MacLeish, librarian of Congress, as princi- 
pal speaker. 





Four hundred complete, recorded sym- 
phonies were lent by the Chicago Public 
Library during July, marking the first 
month of the new service. Favorite com- 
posers judged by the demand for records 
were Tschaikowsky, Franck, and Debussy. 

















AROUND THE STATE 


What’s New in Illinois Library Service 





NEW MACMURRAY LIBRARY 


A new college library building is under 
construction at MacMurray College, Jack- 
sonville, with present plans to have it 
ready for occupancy sometime in January. 
It is to be a two-story building, Georgian 
in architecture and in harmony with the 
other new buildings on the campus. The 
present stack room is being constructed te 
hold 60,000 volumes with provisions for 
enlargement. The reading room will have 
a capacity of 112 students. Seminar rooms 
and conference rooms will, be provided. 
Cubicles for individual student use are 
planned for each of the three tiers of book 
stacks. 





MARINE TO HAYE LIBRARY 


Plans are being made for the establish- 
ment of a public library at Marine, made 
possible through a bequest of $4,000 by the 
late Charles Gravious, a native of Marine, 
who died in Chicago recently. The Mayor 
has appointed a committee to make 
recommendations. During a_ preliminary 
meeting, it was decided in order to in- 
crease the usefulness of the library that it 
be made available to all residents of 
Marine township, instead of restricted to 
the town alone. It was also suggested 
that a small tax be levied in the township 
to raise funds to keep the library going. 
Amelie Gravious of Chicago, a sister of the 
donor, has offered to donate a lot for the 
library site and also a portion of the funds 
for the building. 





LIBRARY HISTORY DRAMATIZED 


Hundreds of Woodstock citizens flocked 
to the city hall September 4 to celebrate 
the 50th anniversary of the building which 
houses the library quarters. A _ playlet, 
“City Hall Days,” depicted the establish- 
ment and early history of the public 
library. Lura Wandrack, librarian, spent 


many weeks of research, working out the 
details of the celebration, which included 
an exhibit of old pictures, photographs and 
newspapers telling of the early history of 
the town. 
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GIFT OF COSTUME FIGURINES 


A collection of more than three hundred 
figurines and dolls has been given to the 
Milner Library, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, by Edna Gueffroy, a member of 
the faculty. The dolls are costume 
figurines from every continent and most of 
the countries of the world. They have 
been made in the country they represent 
and are national in costume and character. 
There are also historical figurines and one 
case of dolls representing book characters, 

Miss Gueffroy became interested in cos- 
tume figurines through her classes in 
geography and intends to continue adding 
to the collection. The public may view the 
dolls in the library’s new cultural museum. 





LIBRARY ON NARCOTICS 


The new Frances E. Willard Memorial 
Library in Evanston made possible as a 


part of the centenary program of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
was dedicated in August. This library, 


dealing primarily with material on narcotic 
education is the third of its kind in exist- 
ence. The other two are located in Law- 
sanne, Switzerland, and in Boston. The 
library will serve as a laboratory for the 
organization’s training course in narcotic 
education and as a source for research 
work in allied fields of health, medicine, 
etc. Ida Faye Wright, librarian of the 
Evanston Public Library, and Earl Reed, 
library architecture specialist, were among 
the speakers at the dedication. 





BOOKS FOR SALVATION ARMY 


Champaign Public Library tried a new 
venture this year by placing a collection of 
books at the Salvation Army headquarters. 
An average of 300 men used these books a 
month, although no books were taken from 
the headquarters. A similar project has 
been in operation in Springfield through 
the cooperation of the Lincoln Library. 

In addition, to the Salvation Amy 
library, 200 books were placed at the city 
hospital with a NYA worker in charge and 
300 books were placed in the colored adult 
center. 
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DISPLAY OF OLD TEXTBOOKS 


DeKalb Public Library displayed an in- 
teresting group of old textbooks recently. 
They were from the Page Museum at the 
State Teachers College in DeKalb and 
were arranged for display by one of the 
members of the faculty. An elementary 
Webster speller dated 1829; a geography of 
1814 (Illinois was then a territory); and a 
book which attempts to teach geography by 
rhyme, were included in the exhibit. 

In almost any community there are fam- 
ilies that have kept early textbooks. A 
collection including such items as Mc- 
Guffey reader, Ray’s arithmetic, and the 
old “blue backed” speller might be as- 
sembled with a little effort for a library 
exhibit during Book and Education Week. 





$500 GIFT TO PLANO 


The late Edna L. Goss, cataloger at 
Stanford University, bequeathed $500 to 
her home town library, the Little Rock 
Township Public Library, Plano, according 
to an announcement received here. 





BOOKS ONCE BANNED 


The Toman Branch of the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library has attracted considerable at- 
tention in a recent exhibit of “Books That 
Once Were Banned.” It includes many 
books that are now required high school 
reading — Homer’s “Odyssy,” “Robinson 
Crusoe,” Voltaire’s “Candide,” “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” “The Scarlet Letter,” and 
“Tom Sawyer.” 

These books were chosen from a list 
published by the Billings Memorial Library 
of Billings, Montana. 





Stanley Kimmel, author of “The Mad 
Booths of Maryland,” was a visitor at the 
Collinsville Memorial Library recently, on 
his way to DuQuoin, his birthplace. He 
inspected the library’s collection of 
biographical literature and pronounced it 
unusually complete for a library in a com- 
munity the size of Collinsville. 





Tribute should be paid to the Business 
and Professional Women’s Club of Mur- 
Physboro which stages a carnival each year 
to secure for the local library needed funds 
for new books and _ incidental expenses. 


For many years this women’s organization 
has centered 
library. 


its public activities on the 
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PERSONALS 


FELECIA RYAN has been appointed libra- 
rian of the newly constructed E. S. Willcox 
north side branch of the Peoria Public 
Library. Miss Ryan has been in charge of 
the Lincoln branch for the past two years 
and has been on the staff of the Peoria 
Public Library for ten years. Willabel 
Tanner, a recent graduate of the University 
of Illinois Library School, has been ap- 
pointed librarian at Lincoln branch. 


Mary A. Frost of Oak Park has been 
named children’s librarian at the LaGrange 
Public Library to succeed Mrs. Shirley 
Jardine. Miss Frost, a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota library school, has 
been on the staff of the Minneapolis Pub- 
lic Library. 


MABEL SCHUREMAN, former librarian at 
Oglesby Public Library, has joined the 
staff of the Illinois State Library replacing 
WILLARD DENNIS who has been appointed 
librarian at Parks Air College, East St. 
Louis. Miss Schureman is succeeded at 
Oglesby by VIVIAN REBER, former librarian 
at Wheaton Public Library. She has been 
assigned to the Adult Education Depart- 
ment, working with Jessie P. Jenks. 


MartTIN SCHMITT of River Forest, has 
been appointed librarian of Eureka College, 
succeeding JOSELYN Way who resigned 
recently. 

Mr. Schmitt is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School and has 
been an assistant in the University 
Library. 


HELENE A. MCKINNEY of Camargo has 
been named librarian of the high school 
library at Ottawa. She is a graduate of 
the School of Library Science of Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland. 


MARTHA WILSON, librarian of Lincoln 
Library, Springfield was presented with a 
silver bowl at a tea given by the library 
board recently in appreciation for her 20 
years of service. 


Tribute was paid to CHARLES MAURER, 
member of the board of the Collinsville 
Memorial Public Library July 10. The 
occasion marked Mr. Maurer’s completion 
of 17 years of service and his voluntary re- 
tirement from the board. 








THE PROFESSIONAL JOURNAL 


Reviewed by Harriet M. Skogh 





—— 





THE LIBRARY QUARTERLY 
JULY, 1940 


“The Functions of Library Manage- 
ment,” as reported by Paul Howard, head 
of the science and industry department of 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
in this 37-page printing of a portion of a 
master’s thesis, Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago, 1939, are like those 
of any other cooperative enterprise. 

The independent and simultaneous de- 
velopment of similar theories of scientific 
business management by F. W. Taylor and 
by Henri Fayol some thirty years ago, is 
briefly sketched and the essential principles 
stated. From an unpublished class lecture 
on the “Theories of Business Management” 
by Lewis C. Sorrell, professor of transpor- 
tation at the University of Chicago, these 
seven functions are quoted: “directing, 
ordering, supervising, controlling, organiz- 
ing, evaluating, and representing.” The 
management task of determining “content 
of each of these terms, the methods and 
devices employed in their performance, and 
the relationship which they sustain to each 
other” is, according to Mr. Howard, as 
applicable to library management as to 
business. 

Starting his discussion of management in 
library literature with a comment on an 
address by F. M. Crunden of the St. Louis 
Public Library before the A. L.A. in 1887, 
on “Business Methods in Library Manage- 
ment,” he expresses regret that librarians 
from this early beginning should not have 
developed library management theories, 
but instead have become “swamped in a 
consideration of techniques.” He mentions 
later theories of library management, by 
Dr. Bostwick, Willard Austen, C. C. Wil- 
liamson, Donald Coney and others, the 
most important of the recent contributions 
to the subject being the address before 
the 1938 Library Institute at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, edited by Carleton Joeckel 
and published by the University of Chicago 
Press in 1939 under the title “Current Is- 
sues in Library Administration.” 

The rest of the study is devoted to an 
analysis of the seven functions listed by 
Sorrell, and to factors influencing them in 
library management. 


“Confusion Worse Confounded” for the 
public as well as catalogers, in the capitali- 
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zation rules of the proposed code, is indj- 
cated by Seymour Lubetzky in “Capital 
Punishment for Catalogers.” Avowing 
that this minor part of the code has be. 
come “a major annoyance” the author cites 
enough examples to justify his selection of 
title. 


“Incunabula in American Libraries” 4 
supplementary list, adds to Fremont 
Rider’s checklist 1,577 volumes reported by 
98 out of 754 libraries circularized for in- 
cunabula holdings. 


Willard A. Heaps, associate in the School 
of Library Service of Columbia University, 
reports fully on “School-Library Studies 
and Research 1936-1938; a Survey, Critique 
and Bibliography.” 

In his analysis of these studies Mr. 
Heaps notes what he calls a “research 
blind spot” in the scant attention paid to 
quality and quantity of reading in the 
school library and to its evaluation in the 
total reading experience of the young peo- 
ple served by it. He suggests the need of 
a clearing house for these and studies in 
progress, to avoid overlapping and duplica- 
tion of work. 





THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 
AUGUST, 1940 


In “Yesterday and the Day Ahead’ 
Adam Strohm, librarian of the Detroit 
Public Library cautions against too much 
preoccupation with the book of today ané 
urges librarians to be honestly aware of “i 
changing world and mental outlook.” He 
contrasts the conservatism and dignity o 
the literature characteristic of the trar- 
quility of earlier days, with the realistic, 
often coarse and ugly, writings of th 
turbulent modern times. “Is there aty 
question about the duty of the library t 
serve as a mirror to life as it is, even if w 
might wish it were different?” inquires M: 
Strohm. “If the answer is negative, i 
rests with the dissenter to advise us abov 
the scope of service and objectives whid 
should be adopted.” The librarian cot 
fronted with the serious responsibility ¢ 
distributing this material will find her 
much thought provoking material. 
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“The Library Feels Its Way In Parent 
Education” is the title, but Elizabeth M. 
Smith, director of the Albany, N. Y. Pub- 
lic Library shows that there has been con- 
siderable progress. For three months in 
1939 an observation study under the Joint 
Committee on Parent Education was made 
in the Public Libraries of Albany, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Knoxville, Los Angeles, Oak- 
land and Washington, D. C. There is, in 
the study, and in Miss Smith’s understand- 
ing discussion of its results, ample evidence 
that in spite of the prevalent lack of re- 
sources and of specialized knowledge libra- 
ries are making themselves valuable to 
parents and parent groups. 


The director of the Bureau of School 
Service and head of the department of 
educational administration of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky et Lexington, Maurice F. 
Seay, presented before the Professional 
Training Section at the Cincinnati Con- 
ference of the A. L. A. “In-Service Educa- 
tion For Librarians,” as printed in the 
August Library Journal. Three factors are 
discussed; first, the role of the profession 
in our civilization; second, the variety of 
the services to be performed, and third, the 
frequency of change in the nature of the 
service. Consideration of “other factors 
such as quality of persons attracted to the 
profession and the adequacy of the pre- 


service education” is omitted. This is his 
conclusion: “I know of no group who 
needs in-service education worse than 


librarians, but I do not say it sarcastically, 
I say it because of my high regard for the 
importance of library service to American 
civilization.” Having given his ideas as to 
why libraries should be concerned about 
providing in-service opportunities for em- 
ployees, he hopes that consideration will 
now be given to “how and what to plan in 
in-service education.” 





“One of the friendly little things about 
American public libraries is their general 
willingness to extend free borrowing 
privileges to the itinerant reader, asking 
only that some evidence be given that a 
book so issued will itself neither go travel- 
ing nor be left in the excellent but, under 
the circumstances, distressing companion- 
ship of some Gideon Bible. The usual 
token of good faith is a monetary deposit 
which is ‘cheerfully refunded’ when its pur- 
pose is served.” The ways and means 


through which this is accomplished in the 
Rochester Public Library are told by J. 
Vernon Steinmann, assistant to the director 
of that library. The article includes illus- 
trations of the card forms used. 
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The August 1940 Library Journal con- 
tains the fifth and last installment of 
“Story-Telling Around the World, A 
Symposium.” Recent numbers in_ the 
series were published as follows: 


Pt. III Canada, by Frances 
Boys and Girls Home 


June 1, 1940. 
W. Trotter, 


Branch Toronto Public Libraries, On- 
tario. 
July, 1940. Pt. IV Hawaii, Ann Mc- 


Lelland Pfaender and Eloise West Win- 
stedt, Edna Allyn Room for Girls and 
Boys, Library of Hawaii, Honolulu. 


August, 1940. Pt. V South America, by 
Hildamar Escalante, Head Washington, 
D. C. Chapter Federation de Estudiantes 
Latino Americanos. 





THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1940 


“The reach and influence of a public 
library in its community can be far greater 
than any mere counting of card holders’ 
noses will reveal. But to gain that reach 
and influence the librarian must be capable 
of thinking beyond books.” So says Dane 
Yorke, librarian, McArthur Library Asso- 
ciation, Biddeford, Maine in his story of 
reaching non-readers by what he calls un- 
conventional exhibits. One of these con- 
cerned early issues of the local daily news- 
paper and a foreign language weekly; 
another dealt with the city’s history in 
fires and firefighting; still another with the 
local brass band, one of the oldest in New 
England. These and other exhibits not 
directly tied up with books achieved re- 
sults in friendliness toward the library, and 
increase in its use and its support. In- 
itiative is in this “Thinking Beyond 
Books.” 


Another publicity article in this issue, 
“Getting. Full Value” is Walter Brahm’s 
account of the Toledo Ohio Public Library 
promotion in displays set up in a local 
theatre lobby, as a return courtesy for dis- 
tribution of bookmarks publicizing coming 
movies. 


Not need alone, but performance in cur- 
rent library service, and promise for prob- 
able future, supply the factors influencing 
decisions on grants to college libraries for 
purchase of books. “The Parable of the 
Talents” serves alike as title and text for 
this statement by Thomas R. Barcus, as- 
sistant to Dr. Bishop, chairman of the Ad- 
visory Group on Academic Libraries, of 
principles underlying recommendations by 
this group to the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. 








Complex the problem is, and with no 
simple solution, this matter of “Govern- 
ment Publications — What Shall We Do 
With Them?” 

Mahala Saville, reference and document 
librarian of the University of Mississippi 
comments on the volume of federal publi- 
cations, the difficulties of cataloging and 
classification, and the necessity of having 
one or more experienced document workers 
to make them available to the public. 
Methods in use at the University of Mis- 
sissippi, at Louisiana State University, and 
at the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College Library are mentioned, and 
footnotes refer to other articles of interest 
in the discussion. 


Four articles in this number are of in- 
terest to hospital and institution librarians. 
“Book Service in a General Hospital” by 
Ruth Hyatt, circulation librarian, Public 
Library, Fitchburg, Mass., affirms the 
curative value of books and reading, and 
points out the essentials in their selection 
for effective use. Esther B. Pomeranz, 
librarian, National Jewish Hospital, Den- 
ver, describing the library work there as 
part of the department of vocational 
therapy and rehabilitation, explains the 
“Aims of Bibliotherapy in Tuberculosis 
Sanatoria.” That Minnesota is still to the 
fore in its institutional library work is in- 
dicated in the article “A Library for the 
Feeble-Minded” by Tordis M. Heyerdahl, 
librarian of the Minnesota School for 
Feeble-Minded at Faribault. Library prac- 





tices in dealing with boys needing special 
remedial work are discussed in “Library 
Work with Delinquent Boys” by Abraham 
Jacobs, librarian of the New York State 
Training School for Boys at Warwick, an 
institution where there are more than 500 
boys aged 12 to 16. Ordinary reading 
guidance not being practical, other avenues 
of approach are suggested. A 29 page an- 
notated and illustrated catalog compiled 
especially for use with these boys, bears 
the title ““Magic Trail to Adventure.” 


Guy R. Lyle, in the editorial on “The 
Year Ahead”—‘“‘Getting ready for the new 
school term” develops ffour points: 
strengthening the book collection; encour- 
aging students to cultivate sound reading 
habits; helping to develop a_ spirit of 
campus co-operation, and raising “our low 
estate” by recruiting the best students for 
librarianship. 


“National Defense Program” gives per- 
manency in print to the release of August 
5 by the A. L. A., “Libraries and the Na- 
tional Defense Program.” It is followed by 
an annotated list of “Basic Books on 
Trades Connected with War Industries” 
compiled by Florence M. Waller, tech- 
nology librarian of the Seattle Public 
Library. Of interest in this connection 
also is the longer list “Industrial Training 
for National Defense” compiled by C. M. 
Mohrhardt, which was issued as a supple- 
ment to the August A. L. A. Booklist. 





THE PRINTING ANNIVERSARY 


The Bloomington-Normal libraries are 
planning to celebrate the 500th anniver- 
sary of printing during the month of Octo- 
ber. There will be talks, special exhibits 
in each of the libraries, and broadcasts 
over station WJBC. 

The Rock Island YWCA has planned a 
tri-city observance of the printing anniver- 
sary. Rockford and Kewanee public libra- 
ries have had outstanding exhibits for this 
occasion. 

The following libraries or schools have 
borrowed the State Library Traveling ex- 
hibit for their celebration: Beardstown, 


Berwyn, Decatur, Downers Grove, High- 
land, La Grange, Lombard, Moline, and 
Putnam County (public libraries); Loving- 
ton, Normal and Joliet high schools, and 
St. Francis College, Joliet. 
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The State Library printing exhibit is 
reserved for the rest of 1940. 





BOOK WEEK INFORMATION 


The 22d annual Book Week will be ob- 
served November 10-16. The theme is 
“Good Books—Good Friends.” 

The American Library Association, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, will send 
free to any library an 8-page leaflet, “Sug- 
gestions for Book Week,” which gives lists 
of A.L.A. publications which will be helpful 
in planning your program. 





Hundreds of Book Week ideas are to be 
found in Lucile F. Fargo’s “Activities Book 
for School Libraries,” which may be pur 
chased from A.L.A. 
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ILLINOIS STATE DOCUMENTS 


Received by the State Library in May--August 1940 
Compiled by Dorothy G. Bailey 








This list is a source of information to Illinois librarians of current 


publications of the State of Illinois. 


If copies are desired, librarians 


should write to the department issuing the documents. The [Illinois 
State Library does not have copies for distribution. 


Adjutant general. Adm. memo.: no. 1; 
Circ.: nos. 7, 10-1, 13-4, 16, 19-20; Gen. 
orders: nos. 1-5, 12, 15 & 17; Training 
memo.: nos. 4-6. 1940. 

Agricultural experiment station. Bul.: no. 
456 Soybeans—their effect on soil pro- 
ductivity, by O. H. Sears; no. 465 Legal 
aspects of farm tenancy in Illinois, by 
H. W. Hannah & J. Ackerman; no. 466 
Sweet-corn inbreds & crosses released by 
the Illinois station, by W. A. Huelson; 
Circ.: no. 503 Farm leases for Illinois, 
by H. C. M. Case & J. Ackerman; no. 
504 Sweet corn hybrids for canning & 
market, by W. A. Huelson; no. 505 How 
to stop chinch bug losses, by W. P. Flint 
& others; Soil report: no. 62 Vermilion 
co. soils, by H. Wascher & others; no. 63 
St. Clair co. soils, by G. D. Smith & L. 
H. Smith. 1939. 

Agriculture, Dept of. Weeds & seeds: 
common, noxious, poisonous ... 

Appellate court. Reports of cases: v. 302, 
1940. 

Auditor. Mo. bul.: vol. 16, nos. 2-5, May- 
August; Statement showing total _re- 
sources & liabilities of Ill. state banks, 
June 29, 1940. 

Child welfare, Div. of. Child welfare 
agencies, corrected to April 30, 1940; 
Annual rept, July 1, 1938 to June 30, 
1939. 

Commerce commission. Freight classifica- 
tion no. 21, supp. 11-13; Gen. order: no. 
151 Rules governing the destruction of 
records of gas utilities; no. 153 as 
adopted in the matter of rules & reg. 
governing motor carriers; Mo. summary 
of electric sales in Illinois, Apr.-June; 
Mo. summary of gas sales in Illinois, 
Apr.-June; Passenger tariff circular MP 
no. 1; Preliminary rept. of electric sales, 
Apr.-June; Summary of estimates show- 
ing the annual effect on operating rev 
enues of changes in public utility rates, 
Apr.-July. 1940. 

Delinquency prevention, Div. of. 9th an- 
nual conference for delinquency preven- 
tion (Program). 

Development council. 10 tours in Illinois; 
a guide to the state parks, scenic beau- 
ties, historic memorials & Lincoln shrines. 


Eastern st. teachers coll., Charleston. Bul.: 
no. 148 What of teaching; no. 151 Dedi- 
cation of Science building, PWA project 
no. Ill. 1501-D; no. 152 41st year, 
academic record, 1939-40. 

Emergency relief commission. Mo. bul.: 
v. 7, nos. 4-7, Apr.-July, 1940. 

Farmers’ institute. Bul.: no. 47 State, 
county & local farmers institute meet- 
ings, 1940-41. 

Forestry, Div. of. Div. of forestry news: 
v. 3, no. 2, July; Trees available for re- 
forestation purposes: Fall, 1940-Spring, 
1941. 

Geological survey. [Illinois petroleum: no. 
35 Oil & gas development in 1939; no. 
36 Development in eastern interior basin, 
1939 & ist quarter of 1940; Oil & gas 
drilling rept: nos. 42, 44 & 45; Rept. of 
investigations: no. 62 #£Mississippian 
border of eastern interior basin, by J. M. 
Weller & A. H. Sutton; no. 63 Illinois 
mineral industry in 1939 ... 

Governor. Message to the Ist special ses- 
sion, 61st G. A., by Henry Horner, April 
30; Proclamation to call & convene an 
extraordinary session of the G. A. to 
commence April 30, 1940. 

Highways, Div. of. 1940 state fair drivers’ 
clinic; Safety bul.: v. 6, nos. 5-8, May- 
Aug.; Special provisions for highway 
projects financed with Federal aid high- 
way funds available to the states. 

Labor, Dept. of. Ill. labor bul.: v. 1, no. 
1, July; Review of employment & pay- 
rolls in Illinois reporting industries: 
March-June; Review of employment & 
payrolls for Illinois industries & cities, 
cost of living & building construction 
during 1939; Review of prospective 
building in Illinois cities during May & 
June. 

Laws, statutes, etc. Agricultural cooper- 
ative act ... 1940 reprint; Funeral 
directing & embalming law, 1940; Illinois 
egg law, 1940; Illinois law governing 
storage of grain, 1935; Illinois plumbing 
license law, 1940; Laws of the state of 
Illinois & Journals of the Senate & 
House. .., 1940; Laws relating to old age 
assistance, 1940; Small loans act, 1940; 
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Legislative 


Legislative council. 


Liquor control commission. 


Markets, Div. of. 


Public health, Dept. of. 





Structural law, 1940; 
compensation act, 1940. 
reference bureau. Legislative 
synopsis & digest, lst special session of 
6lst G. A., 1940. 


Unemployment 


Research rept: no. 20 
Ownership of real property in Illinois by 
non-residents of the state; no. 23 Install- 
ment payment of current property taxes; 
no. 24 Electrical roll-call devices in 
legislative bodies. 


Rules & regu- 
lations of Illinois liquor control revised 
as of July 1, 1940. 


Ill. standards for apples 
effective May 15, 1937; Ill. standards for 
cucumbers effective May 15, 1937; II. 
standards for peaches effective May 15, 
1937; Ill. standards for potatoes (effect- 
ive April 15, 1934); Ill. standards for 
strawberries (effective May, 1937); IIL- 
U. S. standards for American (Eastern 
type) bunch grapes (1930) grades; IIl.- 
U. S. standards for cabbage, effective 
Jan. 1, 1935; IlL-U. S. standards for 
fresh tomatoes (effective Jan. 1, 1935); 
Ill.-U. S. standards for spinach (effective 
April 15, 1934); Pie apple grades; Stand- 
ards for asparagus, effective March 23, 
1933; Standards for northern grown 
onions, effective Jan. 1, 1935, amended 
Oct. 2, 1935; Standards for sweet pota- 
toes (effective May 15, 1937). 


Natural history survey. Available publica- 


tions ... July, 1940. 
Normal university, Normal. Bul.: v. 38, 
no. 162 82d annual catalog, 1940-41; 


Milner Library dedication, June 10, 1940. 


Northern st. teachers coll., DeKalb. Bul.: 


v. 35, no. 4 Annual catalog, 1940-41. 


Placement & unemployment compensation, 


Div. of. Information for workers about 
unemployment compensation. 


Advancement in 
health since 1932; Ed. health 
circ.: no. 1 Helpful hints about public 
health; no. 6 Milk the most valuable 
food, 8th ed.; no. 7 Typhoid fever; no. 
16 Cisterns, location & construction for 
safe water; no. 37 Smallpox; no. 49 
Undulant fever; no. 54 Water facts & 
fallacies; no. 68 Friendly hints for 
parents to be; no. 69 Cooking for health; 
no. 70 Health needs for the preschool 
child; no. 75 Safeguard motherhood; no. 
77 Food & sunshine for infants & chil- 
dren; no. 90 Sewerage revenue bond & 
service charge law; no. 100 When & how 
to tell the children; no. 104 Are you 
being played for a sucker?: no. 104 


public 


Gonorrhea the crippler; no. 105 20 ques- 
tions on gonorrhea; no. 120 Teeth & their 
preservation; no. 121 Good teeth; Illinois 
health messenger: v. 12, nos. 10-16, May 
15-Aug. 15. 


1940. 
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Public instruction: Supt of. Circ.: no. 301 
Health & physical education syllabus for 
the schools of Illinois; no. 319 Physical 
education. Courses of study for junior 
high schools or upper elementary grades; 
Educational press bul.: nos. 349-351, 
Apr., May & Sept.; Elementary school 
annual report & rating scale (for use in 
small eiementary schools); Rept. on 
recognition of high schools, 1939-1940: 
Training teachers for the youth of IIli- 
nois. 

Public welfare, Dept. of. Administrative 
yardsticks in old age assistance, 1939: 
Fiscal year 1938-1939 in the Dept. of 
public welfare; Reference book list for 
mental hospital staffs; Rept. of the Ass’t 
director, July 1, 1938 to June 30, 1939: 
Rept. of the Research & educational hos- 
pitals, July 1, 1938 to June 30, 1939; 
Statistical review, 1939; Welfare bul. 
v. 31, nos. 4-8, April-Aug. 

Public works & buildings, Dept of. New 
Salem; a memorial to Abraham Lincoln 
5th ed., 1940; Trail map Starved Rock 
state park. 


Registration & education, Dept of. Cur- 
riculum & rules for recognized barber 
schools, as amended; Curriculum & rules 
for recognized schools of beauty culture 
(as revised); Registered real _ estate 
brokers, July 1, 1940. 

Sanitary engineering, Div. of. Data on 
Illinois public water supplies; The 
digester: v. 6, no. 2, July; Over the 
spillway, no. 2. 1940. 

Secretary of state. Constitution of the 
state of Illinois, adopted May 13, 1870, 
1940 reprint; Democratic party yearbook, 
1940-41; Forms & instructions for the 
qualification & registration of class “C” 
and class “D” securities under the IIl. 
securities law; List of candidates elected 
& nominated at the primary election 
held on April 9, 1940; Reciprocal guide 
for trucks & commercial vehicles; Rules 
& regulations with reference to dealing in 
securities under the IIl. securities law. 

Southern st. normal univ., Carbondale. 
Bul.: v. 34, no. 3 Catalog no., 1939-40. 

State employment service. Preserving 
American ideals of security thru employ- 
ment; To get farm workers. 

State historical library. Collections: v. 29. 
French series, v. 3 Hlinois on the eve of 
the seven years’ war, 1747-1753. 

State museum. The living museum: v. 2, 
nos. 1, 3-4, May, July-Aug.; Scientific 
papers: v. 1 Some fossil plant types of 
Illinois, by R. E. Janssen. 

State planning commission. Summary rept. 
of activities ... during 1939. 

State rural electrification committee.  IIl- 


nois rural electrification bul.: no. 29-33, 
April-August. 
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Supreme court. Docket, June term, 1940; 
Illinois official reporter: v. 373, nos. 5-8; 
vy. 374, nos. 1-2. 1940. 


Treasurer. Monthly rept: May 1-Aug. 1, 
1940. 
University. Annual register, 1939-1940; 


Illinois biological monographs: v. 17, no. 
3 The Branchiobdellidae (Oligochaeta) 
of North America, by C. J. Goodnight; 
Illinois dental & medical monographs: v. 
3, nos. 1-2 Origin & development of 
lymphatic system of the opossum, by A. 
A. Zimmerman. 


University—Agricultural ext. service. IIli- 
nois farm economics: nos. 59-62, April- 
Aug., 1940. 


University — Engineering experiment sta- 
tion. Bul.: no. 321 Summer cooling in 


the research residence with a condensing 
unit operated at 2 capacities, by A. P. 
Kratz & others; no. 322 An investigation 
of rigid frame bridges, pt 3, by R. W. 
Kluge; Publications of the Engineering 
experiment station. 

Vocational 
1939.” 


Western st. teachers coll., Macomb. Quar- 
terly: v. 19, no. 3 Internal survey, by L. 
M. Schleier & H. G. Ayre. 

National guard. Illinois guardsman: v. 7, 
no. 7-9, May-July; 108th observance 
squadron, I. N. G., new hangar dedica- 
tion. 

State historical society. Journal: v. 33, 
no. 2, June 1940; Index to v. 32, 1939; 
Papers in Illinois history & Transactions 
for the year 1939. 
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A SECOND ADULT SCHOOL 


Guided and encouraged by the enthusi- 
astic response of the Community School for 
Adults initiated last spring, the Lincoln 
Library, Springfield, is again presenting a 
10-week series this fall and another next 
spring. More than 75 classes, covering a 
broad range of subjects are now being 
offered in the two high school centers. 
Approximately 900 Springfield adults took 
advantage of the school held last spring, 
making Springfield’s school the largest 
sponsored by a public library in the United 
States. An even greater enrollment is ex- 
pected this year, according to the director, 
Leslie E. Brown. 





NEW LIBRARY FOR S. CHICAGO 


South Chicago is to have a new library 
branch building. Work was started on it 
recently. The structure being built on the 
comer of 9ist St. and Houston Avenue, 
will be of modern design, made of con- 
crete and strictly fireproof. It will cost 
between $110,000 and $120,000. 





Librarians should be particularly inter- 
ested in the following two World Is Yours 
Programs to be given this winter in the 
fifth annual series sponsored by Smith- 
sonian, the U. S. Office of Education and 
the NBC: 

How Maps Are Made—November 10. 

500 Years of Printing—December 1. 


LIBRARY “CURB SERVICE” 


“Curb service” for loop workers and 
commuters has been established by the 
Chicago Public Library. A collection of 
10,000 new and popular books for home use 
is located in the Randolph street corridor 
for hurried selection. An average of 800 
books a day has been issued through this 
“curb service.” 





RODEN HEADS COMMITTEE 


Carl B. Roden, librarian, Chicago Public 
Library, succeeds P. L. Windsor as chair- 
man of the Illinois State Library Advisory 
Committee. 

Dr. Windsor, who is temporarily residing 
in California since his retirement as 
librarian of the University of Illinois, will 
continue to serve as a member of the 
Committee. 





Education for the Asking is the title of 
a new 8-page folder prepared by the 
American Library Association Adult Edu- 
cation Board which describes briefly the 
educational opportunities commonly found 
in a library, and how to utilize them. Copies 
can be secured from A.L.A. for a small 
charge to libraries that would like to dis- 
tribute them to (1) library users not fully 
aware of the library’s many educational 
services; (2) non-users potentially inter- 
ested in some educational phase; (3) civic 
leaders, officials and influential citizens. 
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MASCULINE STORY HOUR 


To entertain boys who come into the 
Woodlawn Regional Branch Library, Chi- 
cago, of an evening with nothing to do, a 
special Boys’ Story Hour was planned. One 
evening a week, upper grade boys assem- 
bled for their own and exclusively mascu- 
line story hour. Adventures of Paul Bun- 
yan was carried on through the whole 
season, with one additional tale of action 
and adventure for each meeting. These 
boys contributed an amusing exhibit for 
Youth Week—drawings of their favorite 
episodes from Bunyan’s “tall tales.” Dor- 
othy Bowman was in charge of the Boys’ 
Story Hour. 





FOR FALL READING 


The following new courses are ready for 
fall enrollees in the State Library Reading 
Courses: : 

Wild life conservation, Occupational 
therapy, American literature, American 
painting, Cartoons and caricatures, Poetry, 
Symphony Orchestra, Modern European 
history. 





Approval has been granted by the IIlinois 
State Library for the opening of a WPA 
Library Center in Saybrook, McLean 
County, WPA District 4. 





A 303-page Guide to the Material in the 
National Archives has just been published 
by the Archivist of the United States and 
is issued from the government printing 
office. 





“Education for the Common Defense” is 
the general theme for the 20th annual 
observance of American Education Week, 
November 10-16. For information and sug- 
gestions for obsefvance write: National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. (see Illinois State 
Library News-Letter for suggestions of joint 
celebration with Book Week). 





A collection of quaint old bookmarks, 
which brought memories of olden days at- 
tracted considerable attention in the lobby 
of the Chicago Public Library this summer. 
Such personal symbols of interest in books 
are among the keepsakes of almost every 
family. 


RURAL SCHOOL ISSUE 


The November issue of ILLINOIS LI. 
BRARIES will be devoted to the problems 
of library service in rural and elementary 
schools. Articles have been contributed by 
leading school librarians and administrators, 
If you wish extra copies for your library or 
for your local school write for them now. 





Lucy Embury has received the $2,000 
Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation 1940 
award for the best book manuscript for 
children. Her story, “Listening Man,” is a 
tale of sixth century Ireland. The book 
will be published in October by Julian 
Messner, Inc. 





The Illinois State Historical Library has 
received much of the original material used 
by John G. Nicolay and John Hay in 
preparing their 10-volume biography of 
Abraham Lincoln. This material has been 
given the library by Alice Hay Wadsworth, 
daughter of John Hay and wife of the New 
York Congressman. 





Oscar Orman, librarian, Washington Uni- 
versity, reports that there were 119 persons 
attending the recent library institute at 
Washington University, 35 of whom were 
from Illinois. This number was divided 
among public, college, school, and special 
librarians. 





The work of the Warren County Library 
was demonstrated to many potential 
patrons in an exhibit at the county fair 
this year. A large map showed the loca- 
tion of the library and its branches, with 
the number of borrowers and the circula- 
tion also indicated. Posters and collections 
of books and pamphlets were addressed 
principally to farm visitors and to children. 





CORRECTION 


Please note a correction in the article on 
“The General Assembly and Its Records” 
which appeared in the June issue of 
ILLINOIS LIBRARIES. The sentence on 
page 25, beginning line 33, should read as 
follows: 

“The Council consists of ten Senators, 
appointed by the President pro tem. of the 
Senate, and ten Representatives appointed 
by the Speaker of the House.” 
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A Selected List of State Documents 


Compiled by Aileen A. Rabjohns 











Publications on this list have been received on exchange and may 
be borrowed from the Illinois State Library. 


ARNOLD, EARL L. 


Farm refrigerated storages. Ithaca, 
N. Y., State, 1939. 40 p. illus. tables, 
charts. (Cornell Univ. Agri. Exp. Sta. Bul. 
no. 724). 

A survey of 138 farm storages located in 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Province of 
Ontario, Canada. It includes data relative to 
location and structural details of the 
storage, including the building, insulation, 
and machinery; the kind of produce and 
the varieties grown and stored; and the 
owners’ satisfaction with the storage. 


KANSAS—STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 


Homemade bindweed tools, [by] T. F. 
Yost, State weed supervisor. Topeka, 
Kan., State, 1939. 33 p. illus. 

How farm machinery commonly found 
on farms may be changed so that it will do 
satisfactory bindweed cultivation work is 
shown in this pamphlet. 


LEHMANN, VALGENE W. 


Habitat improvements for quail. Tested 
methods of raising quail in their native ter- 
titories by providing suitable food and 


cover. Austin, Texas, State, 1939. 11 p. 

illus. (Texas—Game, Fish and Oyster 

Commission. Bul. no. 17, Oct. 1939). 

[LINDSTORM, ELLEN AND MaAnrTENS, 
RACHEL] 

Storage in rural homes. Manhattan. 


Kan., State, 1940. [43 p.] illus. plans. 
(Kansas State Coll. of Agri. and Appl. 
Sci. Ext. Service. Circ. 141). 

This publication shows how additional 
closet and shelf space can be acquired. 
These suggestions are practical for individ- 
uals in rural or urban homes or apartments. 


MANGELsporF, P. C. AND REEVES, R. G. 


The origin of Indian corn and its rela- 
tives. Austin, Texas, State, 1939. 315 p. 
illus. diagrs. tables. Texas—Agri. Exp. 
Sta., Coll. Sta. Bul. no. 574). 


A monograph containing the results of a 
ten year experiment and investigations on 
the comparative genetics and cytology of 
maize and its relatives. 


OREGON—SECRETARY OF STATE 


Oregon, the beaver state. Earl Snell, 
secretary of state. Salem, Ore., State, 
[1940]. 15 p. illus. 

“This booklet has been published pri- 
marily in answer to hundreds of requests 
for information from school children, not 
only from Oregon, but from every part of 
the United States.” 

A detailed description of the capitol 
building, the state seal, the state bird, 
flower, tree, motto; music and words of 
the state song; and a bibliography on 
Oregon compiled by the State Library, 
make this an interesting and valuable 
source of information for those who do not 
have their Blue Book. 


OREGON — STATE Supt. OF PuBLIC 


INSTRUCTION 


Course of study, state of Oregon. Ele- 
mentary schools. Reading, grades one to 
six. Ed. by V. D. Blain, State Dept. of 
Educ. 1939. [Salem, Ore., State, 1939]. 
261 p. 

—- — Spelling, grades one to eight. 
Ed. by V. D. Blain... Salem, Ore., State, 








1939. 24 p. tables. 
Arithmetic. Ed. by V. D. 
Blain... Salem, Ore., State, 1939. 78 p. 


This course of study stresses the meaning 

of numbers and the understanding of 
quantitative relationships. It recognizes 
the many opportunities for quantitative 
thinking in and out of school. A bibliog- 
raphy on mathematics for teachers and a 
list of standardized tests are included. 
Course of study, state of Oregon. 
Upper grades and junior high school. 
Language arts, including reading, literature, 
ninth grade grammar and composition. Ed. 
by V. D. Blain... [Salem, Ore., State, 
1939] 204 p. 
Course of study, state of Oregon. 
High schools. Social studies. Ed. by V. 
D. Blain...and D. A. Emerson... [Salem, 
Ore., State, 1939] 310 p. 
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“The ninth grade course, world geog- 
raphy and civilizations, attempts to give 
students a view of the world today and to 
build a background for understanding the 
contributions and lessons of the past in the 
tenth grade world history. In the eleventh 
grade United States history and govern- 
ment is studied intensively and in the 
twelfth grade some of the more outstand- 
ing socio-economic problems that face 
American democracy are attacked direct- 
Ps 

Bibliographies and suggested activities 
add to the interest and value of this course 
of study. 

Course of study, state of Oregon. High 
schools. Personal and business relations. 
Ed. by V. D. Blain and D. A. Emerson... 
[Salem, Ore., State, 1939] 55 p. 


“It is the purpose of this course... 
which has been prepared especially for the 
ninth grade, to help meet the needs of be- 


ginning high school students...” It has 
been developed largely as a guidance 
course, including educational, social and 


vocational guidance; and has been built 
around the material from supplementary 
books especially useful in this field. 


SEATON, H. L. 


Hotbeds and coldframes, [by H. L. 
Seaton, D. E. Wiant, and J. H. Muncie] 
Lansing, Mich., State, 1940. 32 p. illus. 
(Michigan. State Coll. Ext. Div. Bul. 20, 
Rev. March 1940). 

Plans for construction of various types 
of hotbeds and coldframes are suggested. 








THE ARCHIVES OF ILLINOIS 


Collected by Margaret C. Norton 








THE J. NICK PERRIN COLLECTION 


Edward J. Hughes, Secretary of State 
and State Librarian, has announced the 
recent gift by the Board of Supervisors of 
St. Clair County, to the State Archives, of 
the collection of Cahokia and early St. 
Clair County records generally known as 
the J. Nick Perrin Collection. It com- 
prises over 5,000 documents relating to the 
French, British and American regimes at 
Cahokia and to early St. Clair County at 
Belleville, dating from 1737 to 1850. 
Although the Archives staff has not yet had 
time to explore the richness of this new 
accession, the collection is well known to 
historians and several descriptions have 
been published. These notes are based 
chiefly upon the following bibliography: 

Perrin, J. Nick. The oldest civil record 
in the West. (In Illinois State His- 
torical Society. Publications 1901. 
v. 7 pp. 63-65). See also his History 
of Illinois. 1905 p. 68ff. 

Alvord, Clarence W. Illinois in the 
Eighteenth Century: a report on the 
documents in Belleville, Illinois; illus- 
trating the early history of the State. 
1905 (Illinois State Historical Library. 


Bulletin. v.1 no. 1). Also, American 
Historical Association. Annual Report 
for 1905. v. 1 p. 365ff. 

Alvord, Clarence W., ed. Cahokia 
records, 1778-1790. 1907. (Illinois 
State Historical Library. Collections 


v. 2. Virginia Series. v. 1.) 


Perrin, J. Nick. An unpublished inven- 
tory of the collection made about 
1933. 


St. Clair, oldest county of Illinois, cele- 
brated her centenary in 1890. A young 
Belleville attorney, J. Nick Perrin, began 
searching the Court House for historical 
documents to use in writing an address he 
was to present. Among the records he 
unearthed was a volume entitled Registre 
des Insinuations des Donations aux Siege 
des Illinois, which has entries covering the 
years 1737 to 1769, inclusive. This is be- 
lieved to be the earliest official civil record 
in the West. The existence of the volume 
had been forgotten and no historian had 
used it, with the possible exception of 
Governor Reynolds who had published his 
pioneer history fifty years before. 


ILLINOIS UNDER THE FRENCH 


During the French period the Illinois 
country was a part of the territory of 
Louisiana and was governed from New 
Orleans. In accordance with French law, 
all donations of real and personal property, 
marriage contracts and wills were required 
to be registered with a notarv appointed to 
keep such a record. The notary for the 
Illinois country seems to have been sta 
tioned part of the time at Fort Chartres 
and part of the time at Kaskaskia. His 
register shows, however, that residents of 
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Canada, St. Genevieve, St. Louis, St. 
Phillipe and Vincennes also occasionally 
brought documents to him for registration. 
The first entry in this Registre des Insinu- 
ations des Donations was made on January 
15, 1737 by Jean Baptiste Bertlor Barrois, 
the notary, and records a marriage contract 
between Louis Normand Labriere and 
Catherine Clement. At the end of each 
year, Louis Auguste Delaloire Flancour, 
clerk of the marine department, inspected 
and approved the entries. Barrois died in 
1757 and was succeeded by Joseph 
Labrixiere, who continued making entries 
to the end of the French regime in 1769. 
Flancour died in 1746 and after that the 
register was closed by Joseph Buchet, 
keeper of the King’s warehouse, later judge, 
until 1757. After that date the register 
was never again officially inspected by the 
judge of the court. 


PIERRE LACLEDE 


Among the items listed in the Registre 
are indications of the existence and status 
of slavery in the early days of Illinois. Of 
special interest to St. Louis history is the 
record of property settlement made by 
Pierre Laclede, founder of the city, upon 
Madame Choteau. Laclede’s failure to pro- 
vide in his will for the mother of Auguste 
Choteau, his partner and reputed son, has 
always been considered a blot upon his 
memory. This instrument was executed in 
1768, ten years before his death. 

Perrin describes the volume as being 
“bound in hog-hide, the cover having the 
appearance of being the skin of a pig, 
shaved and dried. The ends of the bistles 
are plainly discernable.” At some time 
since the discovery it has been rebound in 
black cloth with red leather corners and 
back. The parchment covers have been 
tipped from their boards, but bound in the 
volume. Most of the paper and ink is in 
excellent condition, and all is completely 
legible. The edges of the front and back 
sections are mildewed and they have been 
gnawed by insects. There are 122 entries 
and 146 pages. A translation is being 
prepared by Josephine Boylan, district 
supervisor for WPA Museum Project 
which used the record in connection with 
the recent restoration work at Garrison 
Hill Cemetery. 

English Period, 1763-1778. This period 
is represented by 24 French documents, 
similar in nature to the documents recorded 
in the earlier Registre. 


THE VIRGINIA PERIOD 


The records of the Virginia Period, 1778- 
1784, Professor Alvord rated as of primary 
historical importance, and published what 
he considered the most important of them 


in his Cahokia Records, 1778-1790, which 
comprises volume II of the Illinois State 
Historical Library Collections. There are 
a number of discrepancies between the 57 
items listed in Perrin’s inventory of the 
collection and the published items stated to 
belong to it. The longest item published 
by Alvord is the Registre de la Cour du 
District des Cahokias, 1779-1790. The ac- 
companying record, Extraits des Registres 
de la Jurisdiction des Cahokias, printed, 
with a translation, on pages 448-525, is in 
the collection. Several other manuscripts 
printed by Alvord seem to be missing. At 
the time these were being edited, 170 items 
had been removed from the County Treas- 
urer’s Office to the Chicago Historical So- 
ciety. They were subsequently returned to 
St. Clair County’ but it is assumed that 
the missing records are still at Chicago. 

It is impossible to describe other records 
in the collection in detail. The most im- 
portant records are the series of General, 
Common Pleas, Quarter Sessions and 
Circuit Court Minutes and Dockets cover- 
ing most of the period from 1778 to 
1850. Individual miscellaneous documents 
pertinent to the cases involved are included 
and promise to prove of considerable his- 
torical interest. Marriage records include, 
as cited in the Registre of 1734-1769, mar- 
riage contracts (unbound documents) from 
1771 to 1800, and records of marriages 
from 1807 to 1845. Births and deaths for 
the years 1840-1858 are recorded in one 
small volume. 

Land claims presented to the U. S. Com- 
mission in 1798 are of great interest. Tax 
records for the period 1826-1832, 1842, also 
several delinquent tax lists dating from 
1818 are included. The record of sales of 
school land, 1834-40, is here; also numerous 
certificates of purchase and original land 
patents, also appraisals of property in pro- 
bate. Other items which might be men- 
tioned are the records of early marks and 
brands, an occasional election poll book, road 
petitions, probate records, etc. 


SLAVES KEPT IN ILLINOIS 


Half forgotten now is the fact that the 
old French families retained their slaves 
in free state Illinois. Besides the informa- 
tion covering the status of slaves and free 
negroes to be found in the Registre of 
Insinuations des Donations there are a 
number of other early documents relating 
to the subject. Among those listed in the 
Perrin inventory are the following: Register 
of Indentured Slaves, 1805-32; Indentures 
of Apprenticeship, 1820; Record of Free- 
dom Certificates, 1823-32; Register of 
Negroes and Mulattoes, 1840-63 (the last 
item being a manumission for probably the 
ee Cahokia Records, 1778-1790. p. 
cli, 
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last slave in Illinois); Negro Records, Vital 
Jarrot, 1845; and Documents Pertaining 
to Slaver, “1855-47” (sic). 

Other items of more historical museum 
than archival interest are included in the 
collection. These have not yet been exam- 
ined in detail. The first articles from the 
collection put upon exhibit in the State 
Archives Building Museum were a collec- 
tion of original editions of fourteen Civil 
War songs, shown in connection with the 
recent National Convention of the G. A. R. 
in Springfield. Among these are “Tramp, 
Tramp, Tramp,” “Weeping, Sad and 
Lonely, or When This Cruel War Is 
Over,” “Just Before The Battle, Mother,” 
“Mother Is the Battle Over, or Will My 
Father Come Again?” and T. M. Brown’s 
“President Lincoln’s Funeral March.” 


Or STATE-WIDE INTEREST 


have long regarded these 
documents as of state-wide historical in- 
terest, not as being local merely to the 
relatively small area that is now St. Clair 
County. All that is now the State of 
Illinois was once St. Clair County. It is 
also fitting that the St. Clair County 
Board set up this collection as a State 
memorial to the writer of Illinois history 
who more than any one person was re- 
sponsible for discovery and preservation of 
these records. Fifty years ago when Mr. 
Perrin brought to light the forgotten French 
records, county officials in St. Clair County, 
as elsewhere, were ignorant of the value 
of the older records which cluttered court 
house attics and basements. He took upon 
himself the life-long task of educating them 
and of watching over the county records. 
In 1933 the County Board conferred the 
title of county archivist upon him. He 
spent the next two years in revising and 
arranging the relics in the county historical 
museum, a labor of love, since the title 
carried with it no compensation 


Historians 


LIFE OF PERRIN 


John Nicholas Perrin (or J. Nick Perrin 
as he was always called, and as he signed 
his name) was born at Village Francais 
Parish, now French Village, June 23, 1855, 
a son of Nicholas and Anna Maria Pfiffner 
Perrin. The Perrin family was of French 
and Swiss descent, settling in Illinois in 
1833. Mr. Perrin attended McKendree 
College and took a law degree at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He married Miss Lola 
McCoy January 31, 1882. To them one 
son was born, L. N. Nick Perrin, present 
city attorney of Belleville. His wife died 
in 1892, but he never remarried. After 
practicing law at Belleville for ten years 
he was elected to the State House of Rep- 
representatives, where he served one term. 


While there he sponsored the first denta] 
registration law and also the “check-weigh. 
man” mining law. 


AN HISTORIAN AND LECTURER 


It was as an historian and lecturer that 
Perrin was most widely known. He wrote 
his History of Illinois in 1902, and took to 
the lecture platform in 1905, speaking with 
equal fluency in English, German and 
French. No one who ever met the slight 
dynamic man with the piercing eyes, thick 
mop of iron gray hair and Napoleonic 
beard could fail to be impressed by his 
sincerity and his patriotism. Perrin tray. 
eled widely both in this country and 
abroad. His love of personal liberty and 
of religious freedom was almost fanatical. 

After his retirement Perrin spent much 
of his time at his Calhoun County lodge 
on a ledge overlooking the [Illinois river. 
Formerly known by the neighbors 4s 
Lover’s Leap for an Indian story built 
around it, Perrin established the site as the 
landing place of Joliet and Marquette in 
1673. He dedicated a monument to “Old 
Nokomis,” fabled ‘“‘Daughter of the Moon,” 
at the ledge in 1936. The same year he 
published a romantic Indian novel, “The 
Jewel of Cahokia.” Mr. Perrin died Janv- 
ary 21, 1940 and his ashes were buried in 
a fox-hole at Perrin’s Lodge near Kamps- 


—M. C. N. 
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